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§. TuKe’s Introduction to his Selections from the 
Epistles of George Fox. 

The volume of Epistles from which the pre- 
sent selection is made, was published in folio, 
in the year 1698. It is now extremely scarce. 
‘The letters which it contains were written from 
about the year 1648 to 1690. They embrace a 
period of full forty years ; and, being composed 
at such different times, and on such various 
occasions, they serve materially to illustrate the 
early history of our Society, and the real char- 
acter and views of the chief instrument of its 
formation. This character and these views are, 
in the present day of ease, well worthy of our 
study. 

George Fox had received very little scholastic 
instruction, but he possessed a mind of no ordi- 
nary powers, cultivated too, in a particular direc- 
tion, in a very remarkable manner. The true 
knowledge of God, not as an intellectual specula- 
tion, but as that which gives rest to the awakened 
conscience, was the great object of his longing 
search from youth to manhood; and in this 
search his almost constant companion was the 
Bible. There he conversed with Patriarchs and 
Prophets, with the Lord Jesus and his Apostles, 
till he became most intimately imbued with the 
contents of the Holy Scriptures. But, though 
every word of Inspiration was precious to him, 
his great desire was to know the mind of the 
Spirit,—the true harmony of the various parts 
of the divine records. He conversed extensively 


with esteemed: religious teachers of various | 


classes, but he found they were no physicians in 
his case. More and more he was brought with 
child-like submissiveness to look to Christ as 
his only helper ; aud thus, after a course of deep 
spiritual discipline, his eye was opened more 
fully to see in the light of the Holy Spirit the 


character of his Saviour, and to rejoice in Him 
exceedingly. 

Having partaken largely of the spiritual bap- 
tism of his Lord, many divine truths were opened 
upon his mind with great clearness. Unshackled 
from “human ties, and from all the religious 
systems of men, the great elements and char- 
acteristics of the Christian dispensation, in its 
native simplicity and purity, rose gradually before 
him. As he travelled onward in his experience, 
; he found that what was from time to time un- 
folded to his mind was in the fullest harmony 
with Holy Writ. Many things in the so-called 
religious world now appeared to him in a new 
light, and grieved in spirit with its multiplied 
| corruptions, he felt himself required by a divine 
impulse to proclaim to others the Truth which 
| he had found to the blessedness of his own soul. 
His great mission was not to found a sect, but 
| to speak truth to all, and to call all out of every 

untruth to the knowledge for themselves, of Him 
who is the Truth. The acknowledgment of 
| Christ with the lip as a divine person, and the 
talking about faith in Him, and of his various 
' offices, were prevalent enough in many circles ; 
_ but the true belief in Him with the heart unto 
| righteousness—the acceptance of Him as the 
only Lord of the soul, and dependence upon 
| Him for continual guidance by his Spirit—these 
| were things which appeared to George Fox sadly 
| defigient in his day. 

Ags the work of the Holy Spirit on the soul 
of man is the great means by which it is stimu- 
lated and enabled to resist the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, so had all these powers combined 

_ to stultify its authority and to give the name of 
Christianity to the dogmas or -appointments of 
‘meso, or too much to limit divine power to the 
‘agency of the inspired letter which the wisdom 
of man was so able to bend to its own purposes, 
| but which his unassisted wisdom was wholly un- 
able truly to unfold. He saw that the corrup- 
tions of the Christian Church had always been 
indicated by the increase of dependence upon 
,Man, in the work of religion—* the priests of 
old time ruled by their means, and the people 
loved to have it so.”” These words appeared to 
him descriptive of a great human tendency, 
forming part of those lusts of the flesh, against 
which the Holy Spirit ever warreth, and he spake 
much of that divine light given to man, by 
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which the inward working of these lusts - 
manifested, and of that inward warfare with ed 
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want of civilization does not appear to have oc- 
curred to him as an objection to the instruction 


soul’s enemies, in which every one must be a|of the Indians, in “ that way wherein the way- 


soldier for bimself, under Christ his Captain,— | faring man though a fool need not err.”’ 


denouncing all those arts which he saw to be so 
prevalent, by which man was persuaded that he 
could gain the crown, without enlisting under the 
banner of the cross. Man’salienation by nature 
from (iod, and his reluctance to come to Him 
in truth, notwithstanding the drawings of his | 
love, and the free offers of his mercy in Christ, 
the propitiation for the sins of the world, were 
the basis of his appeals. He was eminently a 
preacher of the free grace of God to all who re- 
pent, and who, in subjection to his Spirit, truly 
come unto Christ. The experimental work of 
the Spirit in bringing the soul in living faith to 
Christ as its Lord and Saviour, was indeed the 

reat theme of his ministry ; it was that which 
he felt himself called to urge upon all, that the 
foundation might be sound, and the superstruc- 
ture solid. 

We do not hesitate then to say, that, however 
ignorant George Fox might be of many things 
which rank high in the worldly scale, he was a 
scribe well instructed, and that he was eminently 
qualified to know of Christ’s doctrine, by an ex- 
emplary obedience and devotion to his will, and 
by an humble reliance upon his all-sufficient aid. 
‘‘ He had,” says William Penn, “an extraordi- 
nary gift in opening the Scriptures. He would 
go to the marrow of things, and show the mind, 


harmony, and fulfilling of them, with much 
plainness, and great comfort and edification.” 
The writings of such a man are an object of 
interest to the serious professor of religion of any 
name ; but they have a peculiar and strong claim 
to attention from the members of that Society 


which he was instrumental in forming. The 
Epistles now presented to the reader exhibit this 
good man in one uniform character, that of a 
Christian Apostle, ever laboring to promote 
‘glory to God in the highest—peace on earth— 
and good will to man.” With what zeal he 
watched over every part of that flock of which 
he was more peculiarly a shepherd, will appear 
from these pastoral letters. But his Christian 
love and zeal were not confined by any sectarian 
boundaries ; they extended to every part of the 
human family : and many of the letters evince a 
great desire for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom in the heathen world. He had himself 
been in the West Indies and North America, in 
both which countries the instruction of the 
African slaves in the great truths of the Gospel, 
and the improvement of their condition, deeply 
interested him. 

The state of the Indians also claimed much of 
his attention. Looking upon the Gospel of 
Christ as adapted to the spiritual wants of man 
universally, his letters to his friends in America 
show how desirous he was that the Indians should 
be instructed in the truths of Christianity. The 


“ All 
Friends everywhere,” says he, “all that have 
Indians or Blacks, are to preach the Gospel to 
them and other servants, if they be true Chris- 
tians ; for the Gospel was to be preached to every 
creature. You must instruct and teach your 
Indians and negroes and all others, that Christ 
by the grace of God tasted death for every man, 
and gave himself a ransom for all men to be 
testified in due time ; and is the propitiatiun for 
the sins of the whole world.” 

The same enlarged views are evinced in his 
letters to the friends who, from being engaged 
in a seafaring life, had become captives on the 
coast of Africa. He wishes them to acquire the 
language of the Turks, that they might be able 
to communicate to them the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, by speaking, aud by translating books 
into their language. The horrors even of 
Algerine slavery appear to have been lessened 
in his view, by the hope that it might be the 
means of good to the captors. It seems that the 
captives were allowed to meet together for the 
purpose of divine worship. George Fox exhorts 
them to the firm support of their Christian testi- 
mony, and in one letter observes: “I think you 
have more liberty to meet there than we have 
here, for they keep us out of our meetings, and 
cast us into prison, and spoil our goods.” 

The religious Society of Friends was, at that 
time, a laborious, and in England, a very suffer- 
ing body ; many of the letters in the preseut col- 
lection are addressed to Friends under persecu- 
tion. These letters are rewarkable for their high 
tone of Christian feeling. The sympathy of the 
writer towards the sufferers is, if possible, ex- 
ceeded by his meekness towards the oppressors ; 
and every feeling is subordinate to that of spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Truth, in the service 
of which he counted not his life dear. After 
urging upon some of his suffering friends the 
steady support of their Christian principles, he 
says: “I desire, however, that you walk wisely, 
gently, lovingly, meekly, and soberly to the 
magistrates and to all people, that they may 
have no occasion in any thing against you; for 
the good must overcome the bad, as the apostle 
says, ‘Overcome evil with good ;’ and dwell in 
that love that can bear all things, and endure 
all things.” 

The letters from which this Selection is made, 
were originally published with a Preface by 
George Whitehead, one of the earliest and most 
esteemed coadjutors of the writer. In this pre- 
face he notices some misrepresentations of his 
opinions, and gives some explanations of terms 
frequently used by George Fox, which claim a 
place in this Introduction. 

“Tam concerned,” says he, “to recommend 
the serious reading and perusal of the ensuing 
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colleetion, unto all who sincerely desire the pro- 
motion of Christ’s kingdom, and prosperity of 
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suitable to Christ’s low, humble and suffering 
condition, to make use of such instruments as 


his Church, in true love, union, and order, in| are most like Himself in humility and lowliness 


and by Christ Jesus himself, the Head and | 
Foundation thereof. 

“In many of the ensuing Epistles, he [G. 
Fox] often mentions the Seed, the Life, the 
Power of God, and the like; whereby he in- 
tends no other than what the Holy Scriptures 
testify of Christ; which, we know, he truly 
loved and esteemed, and was often conversant 
in reading of them, and had an excellent memory 
and spiritual sense thereof given him of the 
Lord. By the pure holy Seed, he meant and 
declared Christ, the promised Seed ; wherein all 
the promises of God are yeaand amen. And 
as Christ is the Word of Life, the Word of 
Faith, He is that immortal and incorruptible 
Seed, of which all true and spiritual believers 
and children of the light are begotten to God, 
and born again; and which Seed, or Word of 
eternal life, abideth in him that is born of God, 
and he sinneth not because thereof.—1 Jobn iii. 

“This our deceased friend and servant of 
Jesus Christ truly testified of Him in all re- 
spects, both as come in the flesh and in the 
spirit, both as Christ was and is our only Media- 
tor and Advocate, and as He was and is God 
over all, blessed for ever; whom he so dearly 
loved and honored, that he often offered up his 
life, and deeply suffered for Him; and that in 
dear and constant love to bis seed, that a holy 
generation might be raised, strengthened, and 
inereased in the earth among the children of 
men. And his knowledge and ministry of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, being after the Spirit in life 
and power, did no ways imply any lessening of 
the dignity or glory of Christ, nor any defect of 
faith or love to Christ, as He came and suffered 
in the flesh for mankind; as some adversaries 
have injuriously misrepresented and aspersed 
him ; fur he highly esteemed Christ’s sufferings, 
death, resurrection and glory; and powerfully 
testified of the virtue, power, blessed and spirit- 
ual design, fruit and effects thereof, as revealed 
and witnessed by his Holy Spirit.’’ 

“Christ Jesus being our spiritual Rock, 
Foundation and Head, He is truly precious to 
us and all true believers, in all states and con- 
ditions, both of his humiliation, glory and do- 
minion ; his great grace and goodness appearing 
in those precious ministerial gifts given by Him 
(when he ascended up on high) for his ministry 
and church. 

“And it is very observable, that though, to 
express Christ’s lowly condition and appearance 
in the world, He is sometimes in Holy Scripture 
termed the Seed, his name is also ‘called, 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace; upon 
whose shoulders the government is laid ; and of 
the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.’—Isaiah ix. And it is most 


of mind, although they be but low and mean in 
the world’s eye and esteem. God is pleased to 
make choice of low, mean and weak things, and 
of instruments contemptible in the eyes of the 
high and lofty ones of this world, to confound 
the wisdom of the world, according to 1 Cor. i. 
He chose poor shepherds to divulge that great 
evangelical truth of Christ’s birth ; and certain 
women to preach that Gospel truth of his resur- 
rection, (Luke ii. and xxiv.), and both from 
angelical testimony, as well as from their sight 
of Christ himself. Truth must not be rejected 
because of such instruments which God in his 
wisdom is pleased to employ in his work; nor 
the day of small things despised: from small 
beginnings of good matters, great things, glorious 
attainments and perfections, do spring. Glory, 
honor and dominion to our most gracious God, 
and to the Lamb on his throne, for ever and 
ever.” 

These extracts from G. Whitehead’s preface 
may serve as a sufficient illustration of G. Fox’s 
sentiments on some points of Christian doctrine, 
in regard to which his soundness was so fre- 
quently impugned by his enemies, as the most 
ready mode of depreciating him in general es- 
teem. It had been found in earlier times much 
easier to call a reformer a Gnostic, or a Mani- 
chee, than to dispute his doctrine or condemn his 
life; and such is the effect of bold assertion, 
that, though so often contradicted and disproved, 
the charge of denying the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and of undervaluing 
his various offices, as our Mediator, Intercessor, 
and Redeemer, has yet hardly lost its influence 
on our Christian brethren of other Societies. 

Indeed, we must not be surprised, if, in the 
steady maintenance of the principles which are 
at the root of our separation from other religious 
communities, we are to a considerable extent 
misunderstood, or even maligned. A people 
holding so decidedly the spiritual character of 
Christianity, and rejecting those outward rites 
which most deem either important or essential 
(though we fully maintain the truths which those 
rites profess to embody) must be obnoxious to 
much undeserved reproach. To some it appears 
that we are wilfully blind atid unworthy of the 
name of Christian ; whilst others judge us more 
gently and charitably, though very imperfectly 
estimating the real matter of our testimony. We 
believe, however, there are those among our 
Christian brethren of other communities, and 
that the number is increasing, who do to a con- 
siderable extent appreciate the grounds of our 
separation, and acknowledge the accordance of 
many of our views with the purest state of the 
Christian church. 

The adherence to a confession of faith in very 
nearly the words of Scripture, and the abandon- 
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ment of certain terms of scholastic theology 
which had become as a sort of shibboleth of or- 
thodoxy, may probably have led persons at- 
tached to those expressions, to suspect a much 
greater deviation from their own sentiments than 
actually existed. It may be said of the early 
Friends, as Erasmus observes of the primitive 
Christians, that they were afraid to pronounce 
of God any thing but what was plainly expressed 
in the Sacred Writings ; and it is worthy of ob- 
servation, in the history of the Church, how 
creeds became enlarged, and became less and 
less scriptural, as Christian piety decayed, and 
the simplicity of the faith was corrupted. 


THE BIBLE AT JERUSALEM. 


At a late meeting in New York, convened by 
the Managers of the American Bible Society, 
Dr. Tyng, who visited Palestine during the past 
summer, stated that the most active agent in 
Jerusalem was a New Haven farmer, named 
Roberts, who used most ingenious means to get 
the Bible into the hands of the Mohammedans. 
Roberts could not read Arabic, and would stopa 
man in the street, and ask him to read a chapter 
for him. This would attract a crowd, and curi- 
osity would become excited, by which means he 
circulated his books. He is a most laborious 
and self-sacrificing man. The English in Jeru- 
salem could not understand him. They always 
thought Yankees were queer fellows; but a man 
like Roberts, who would not drink wine, eat 
meat, or take a salary, they thought must be 
absolutely crazy. Last Easter more than 13,000 
pilgrims visited Jerusalem, and Roberts furnished 
them with Bibles to read.-Bible Society Record. 


A Memorial of Cornwall Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning NATHANIEL SANDS. 


The removal of those from our midst who have 
been laborers in the Church, is eminently ealcu- 
lated to impress the mind with the necessity of 
ourselves being also prepared for the final change. 

This brief memorial of the life of our late 
esteemed friend Nathaniel Sands, is not intended 
to culogize the man, but to commemorate the effi- 
cacy of that grace which delivered him from the 
entangling cares and pleasures of the world, and 
prepared him for usefulness in the Church. 

He was the only son of David and Clementine 
Sands, and was born in Cornwall, Orange Coun- 
ty, New York, the twenty-seventh of Ninth 
month, 1774. His mind was early visited with 
tendering impressions, but of the teachings and 
humbling baptisms of the Holy Spirit at this 
time, no distinct record was made. His parents 
were concerned to train up their children in the 
burture and admonition of the Lord ; and he has 
often been heard to express his sense of gratitude 
for the watchful care of his beloved mother. 

His father being much from home, engaged 

religious service, he was early introduced into 
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the cares and responsibilities of providing for the 
family,—in the discharge of which duties he la- 
bored earnestly and faithfully. 

At the age of twenty years, his father left him 
to perform a gospel mission in a foreign land, and 
was absent eleven years. In the mean time, 
being actively engaged in his temporal concerns, 
the love of the world, its honors and attractions, 
appears to have gained an undue ascendency in 
his mind: yet the restraining influence of the 
Holy Spirit finally enabled him to realize the 
insufficiency of mere worldly pleasures to afford 
that lasting peace his soul desired. 

Having married out of the order of Society, 
he lost his right of membership, and a period of 
twenty years elapsed before his restoration : at no 
time, however, did he discontinue his attendance 
of meetings. His concern for the right educa- 
tion of children was not restricted to the circle 
of his own offspring, but embraced all within the 
reach of his influence, and prompted him to de- 
vote much time in visiting different institutions 
of learning, where, with an affability that gave 
him easy access to the youthful feelings, he de- 
lighted to pour into the susceptible mind practi- 
cal moral and religious truths. 

About the sixtieth year of his age he was re- 
stored to membership, and an increasing weighti- 
ness of spirit and consistent Christian deportment 
soon became manifest. His qualification for 
usefulness in the Church was increased, and im- 
portant offices were confided to him. As an 
Overseer, his persuasive mauners and conciliatory 
disposition fitted him for settling differences, and 
reclaiming the wayward. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the responsibility that rested upon 
him, and was concerned in good earnest to take 
heed to the flock. 

Other and weightier services were subsequently 
confided to him, in his appointment to the station 
of an Elder; which he acceptably filled for 
several years; and in the discharge of the duties 
devolving upon him, he endeavored to conform 
to the injunction of the Apostle—‘‘ The Elders 
which are among you I exhort, who am also au 
elder ; feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constrairt, 
but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind ; neither as being lords over God's heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock.” 

The power of Truth that had set him free 
from the servitude of sin, wrought living desires 
in his mind for the spread of its benign influence 
among his fellow-men. Ata late period of life 
he was made willing to comply with an appre- 
hended call to labor in the work of the ministry. 
In his communications he seldom dwelt upon 
doctrinal points, but in the persuasive language 
of love, invited others to come, “taste, and see 
that the Lord is good.’’ Conversion to God, 
regeneration, and holiness, were themes on which 
he loved to dwell. He was acknowledged asa 
minister in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
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His gospel labors were mostly confined to his 
own and the neighboring Quarterly Meetings ; 
yet he attended most of the Yearly Meetings 
upon this continent, much to his own satisfaction 
and comfort. From the returning minutes fur- 
nished him by these bodies respectively, it ap- 
pears that the feeling was reciprocal. 

Thus laboring for the good of others, our be- 
loved friend lived on to the advanced age of four- 
score years, retaining in a remarkable degree his 
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surrounding country which is brought into the 
city market. This isa place of general resort 
for public business, controversies, council, and 
judgment. When a person commits an offence, 
he is brought here to be judged and punished. 
The heavy arched roof affords also a pleasant 
shade, and many resort here to enjoy the cool 
breezes that pass through. Sitting in the gate 
seems to have been an ancient custom. Lot sat 


| in the gate of Sodom when the angels came to 


physical and mental powers. His concern for} him. Boaz went up to the gate, and sat him down 


the temporal, moral and spiritual welfare of his | there with “ the elders of the city.’’ David said, 
fellow-men was constantly on the increase; and |‘ They that sit in the gate speak against me.” 
he was frequently heard to say, “ We must work | Solomon says, ‘‘ Her husband is known in the 
while it is called to-day, for there is no work, nor| gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the 


. ° ° i? ‘ : . 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, | land.” Isaiah speaks of “him that reproves in 
The prophet Amos says, “ Hate the 


whither we are all hastening.” His mind being | the gate.” 
stayed on the Rock of Ages, he was favored to| evil, and love the good, and establish judgment 
look forward with composure to the termination | in the gate.’’ Matthew was “sitting at the re- 
of his earthly labors, often saying that he felt | ceipt of custom,”’ in the gate, when Jesus called 
he was living by the day. |him. The scribes who are sitting here are readi- 
The dispensation that summoned him away | ly distinguished, for each carries with him the 
from earth and its incident afflictions, found him| writer’s inkhorn at his side. This custom of 
in a patient, waiting, and prayerful state, humbly | wearing the inkhorn at the side was certainly as 
confiding in Him whom he had endeavored to} old as the prophet Ezekiel. ‘He called to the 
serve; and while the mortal part yielded rapidly| man clothed with linen, which had a writer’s 
to a severe attack, he felt that the sting of death | inkhorn at his side.” The inkhorn is a small 
was taken away, and the victory won through| shaft, with a receptacle for ink, and a case for 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Being asked a few|the reed pens, and a penknife. Here you see 
hours previous to his dissolution, if he had any | also the judge, with his snow-white turban, and 
message to convey to his friends, he replied in a| his long white flowing mantle, which reminds 


very emphatic manner, “ yes; give my love, love | us of the words of Solomon, ‘‘ Let thy garments 


to every body.” be always white.” This kind of mantle has 


In the death of our dear friend, which occurred! been worn from age to age. It isa strip of 
on the fifteenth of Ninth month, 1855, the Church | cloth about three yards in length and two in 
militant has lost a zealous and devoted member, | width, “usually woven without seam.” The 
and the community a benevolent and liberal| wide open sleeves are formed by tacking the 
minded citizen. We have, however, the com-| upper corners. The sleeves are always thrown 
forting belief that our loss is his eternal gain,—| off when strength is to be put forth by the use 
that he is mercifully permitted to participate | of the arm, which reminds us of the beautiful 
with all those who “have washed their robes, | figure in Isaiah, “The Lord hath made bare his 
and made them white in the blood of the| holy arm.” 

Lamb.” The white worsted mantle is worn only by the 
higher classes—the Fellahs wear a coarse, heavy, 
striped woolen garment of the same shape ; when 
they work in the field, they throw this over the 
A correspondent of the Sabbath Recorder, who | left. shoulder, fastening up the corners at the 
writes from Palestine, refers to customs now ex-| right side, leaving the right arm bare. They 
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tant there, which are, at the same time, living! often use the folds of this garment to gather 


Scriptural illustrations : 

Jaffa is now the chief landing-place for the 
pilgrims who visit the Holy Land. It is said 
that fifteen thousand pilgrims have landed this 
year at Jaffa on their way to Jerusalem. On the 
24th of April last, there were thirteen steamers 
here waiting for the pilgrims who were returning 
from Jerusalem, besides several others that came 
and left the same day. We now descend by 
another street, passing down through the bazaars 
which are filled with a profusion of gay articles, 
and reach the receipt of custom, and the seat of 
judgment; which is near the gate of the city, 
where tribute is received for the produce of the 


| vegetables, as in ancient times Elisha sent one 
‘into the field, and he gathered “wild gourds in 
his lappel.” This garment is also the poor 
'man’s covering at night; when in great neces- 
sity, he gives this garment for a pledge, as in 
‘ancient days. The Israelites were forbidden to 
|keep this pledge: “If thou at all take thy 
| neighbor's raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver 
‘it unto him by the time that the sun goeth 
down, for it is his covering only : wherein shall 
\he sleep? And it shall come to pass, when he 
| erieth unto me, I will hear; for I am gracious.” 

When the Arabs set out on a journey, they 
confine this mantle around the waist with a 
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girdle ; thus Elijah girded up his loins, and ran 
before Ahab; and thus Elijah said to Gehazi, 
“Gird up thy loins, and go and lay my staff 
upon the face of the child.” This girdle is of 
leather, about six inches in breadth, which can 
be loosened or drawn closer by a buckle affixed 
to it. The natives carry their daggers and pis- 
tols in this girdle, and swords fastened upon it. 
Thus ‘“‘ Joab’s garment that he had put on was 
girded unto him, and upon ita girdle with a 
sword fastened upon his loins in the sheath 
thereof.’”’ The natives carry also their money 
and other things, which are usually carried in 
the pocket, in this girdle. The word translated 
purses, Matthew 10: 9, is inthe Arabic rendered 
girdles. The linen and silk girdles are worn by 
the higher class, both by men and women. They 
are often embroidered and beautifully adorned 
with ornaments of pearls and precious stones. 

The girdle is frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament, and there is a beautiful figurative 
allusion to it in Ephesians: ‘‘ Girt about with 
truth,” denoting that as the girdle affords 
strength and firmness to the body, so godly sin- 
cerity affords strength to the Christian.— Bible 
Society Record. 


THE MORNING STARS. 


I had occasion, a few weeks since, to take the 
early train from Providence to Boston, and for 
this purpose rose at two o’clock in the morning. 


Everything around was wrapt in darkness and 
hushed in silence, broken only by what seemed 
at that hour the unearthly clank and rush of the 
train. It was a mild, serene midsummer’s night 
—the sky was without a cloud—the winds were 
whist. The moon, then in the last quarter, had 
just risen, and the stars shone with a special 
lustre, but little affected by her presence. Jupi- 
ter, two hours high, was the herald of the day ; 
the Pleiades, just above the horizon, shed their 
sweet influence in the East; Lyra sparkled near 
the zenith; Andromeda veiled her newly dis- 
covered glories from the naked eye in the South ; 
the steady Pointers far beneath the pole looked 
meekly up from the depths of the North to their 
sovereign. 

Such was the glorious spectacle as I entered 
the train. As we proceeded, the timid approach 
of twilight became more perceptible ; the intense 
blue of the sky began to soften ; the smaller stars, 
like little children, went first to rest, the sister 
beams of the Pleiades soon melted together, but 
the bright constellations of the West and North 
remained unchanged. Steadily the wondrous 
transfiguration wenton. Hands of angels, hid- 
den from mortal eyes, shifted the scenery of the 
heavens ; the glories of night dissolved into the 
glories of the dawn. The blue sky now turned 
more softly gray ; the great watch-stars shut up 
their holy eyes ; the East began to kindle. Faint 
streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky; 
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the whole celestial concave was filled with the 
inflowing tides of the morning light, which came 
pouring down from above in one great ocean of 
radiance, till at length, as we reached the blue 
hills, a flash of purple fire blazed out from above 
the horizon, and turned the dewy tear-drops of 
flower and leaf into rubies and diamonds. Ina 
few seconds the everlasting gates of the morning 
were thrown wide open, and the lord of day, 
arrayed in glories too severe for the gaze of man, 
began his course. 

I do not wonder at the superstition of the 
ancient Magians, who, in the morning of the 
world, went up to the hill-tops of Central Asia, 
and, ignorant of the true God, adored the most 
glorious work of His hand. But I am filled with 
amazement when I am told that, in this en- 
lightened age, and in the heart of the Christian 
world, there are persons who can witness this 
daily manifestation of the power and wisdom of 
the Creator, and yet say in their hearts, ‘ There 
is no God.” —L. Everett. 


TRUST IN GOD. 
A RESORT ALIKE FOR INDIVIDUALS AND COMMUNITIES. 


Some twenty-five years since, there was in a 
New England seaport, a deacon engaged in 
lucrative business. Although of prudent habits, 
his benevolence led him to endorse largely for 
one who had won his confidence as a Christian 
brother, but afterwards proved to be a designing 
knave. This issued in the good deacon’s failure, 
when, with scrupulous integrity, every thing that 
eculd be claimed by his creditors was given up. 
A winter of great severity and of general busi- 
ness depression followed. His wife and young 
children looked to him for a subsistence which 
he knew not how to furnish, as his most diligent 
efforts for employment were unsuccessful. A 
debt incurred with no prospect of payment was, 
in his estimation, sin; and he sadly saw the 
little stock of provision which they possessed 
rapidly diminishing, with no way to obtain more. 
He was a man of prayer as well as action, and 
carried the case to Him who feedeth the ravens. 
Yet long weary weeks passed, and no succor 
came. At length the morning dawned when the 
last stick of wood was on the fire, and little 
Hatty told her father that the candles were all 
gone; “and how,” asked she, “shall we take 
care of dear mamma to-night ?”’ 

The question went like a dagger to the 
father’s heart. The vision of his suffering wife, 
gasping her life away in the last fearful stages of 
consumption, her comfortless sick room, un- 
warmed, unlighted, and the thick darkness 
which he knew would-enshroud her mind, when 
made aware of the extent of her destitution, 
would have driven him to distraction, were it 
not that he yet had hope in One mighty to save. 
He fled to his closet, and there in an agony of 
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prayer besought the Lord for help; forgetting 
all other wants, he plead and plead again for the 
two articles now specially needed, specifying 
them with reiterated earnestness. He arose 
from his knees in full assurance of faith, and 
with heavenly tranquillity went forth, expecting 
deliverance, looking for it, however, in but one 
way, through his own earnings. After a fruit- 
less day of seeking employment, gloomily he re- 
turned home, and on entering his gate, was 
startled to see before him a generous pile of 
wood. Little Johnny opened the door, clapping 
his hands, exclaiming, “O, pa! we have got 
some wood and some candles.” ‘ Where did 
you get them? Are you sure they were not 
left here by mistake?” “O no, pa!’’ inter- 
rupted Harry, “they were not left here by 
mistake. A man knocked at the door with his 
whip, and when I opened it, he asked if you lived 
here. I told him you did. Then he said, ‘ here 
are some candles and a load of wood for him.’ 
I asked him if you sent them, and he said, 
‘rather guess your pa don’t know any thing 
about it.’ ‘Who did send them,’ said I. 
‘O,’ said he, ‘I mus’nt tell; but you may say 
to your father they are a present.’ ”” 

To what instrumentality they were indebted 
for the relief, was a mystery. And what par- 


ticularly interested Dea. P., was the character of 
the anonymous presents ; that the very things so 
much needed, and no others, should be sent, and 
he was sure he had mentioned his want to no 


human ear. He questioned the children anew. 
They described the man who knocked at the 
door, the horse and truck he drove. A new 
thought struck him. “ Why,” said he, “that 
team belongs to my old enemy, Graff. Can it 
be possible he is the donor! If so, surely the 
finger of God has touched his heart.’”’ Deacon 
P. was, however, so convinced that he was their 
benefactor, that he resolved on an immediate call 
on that gentleman. 

But who was Mr. Graff? Some years before, 
the sacredness of the Sabbath was openly vio- 
lated by a brisk trade in fish. The hundreds of 
boatmen, sailors and their friends, engaged in 
this desecration, were so potent in influence, that 
nobody thought of risking interference. Deacon 
P., though a man of peace, was also a man of 
moral courage. He determined to put a stop to 
the iniquity. His friends warned him that his 
life would be endangered ; but at first alone, and 
afterwards with a brother deacon, he would take 
a walk along the wharves of a Sunday morning 
to ascertain who broke the laws by traffic on that 
day. Men swore at him like fiends, fired his 
dwellings at several different times, and at last 
“bound themselves with an oath” to kill him. 
Yet they feared his presence, and at his approach, 
stores would be deserted of customers, and closed 
with great celerity. This species of Sabbath- 
breaking was at length broken up, after various 
hair-breadth escapes on the part of Deacon P. and 
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his compatriot, the authorities being shamed into 
action by their fearless zeal. 

The brutal drunkenness of the sailors, and the 
degradation and suffering of their families, with 
which Deacon P. was in this enterprise brought 
into contact, opened his eyes to the evils of the 
liquor traffic; and, turning over his Sabbath re- 
form to the legal authorities, he became known 
as a temperance advocate. This also brought 
him enemies, sometimes changing friends into 
foes. Distiller Graff was among the latter, from 
a warm friend becoming bitterly alienated. In 
vain did the grieved deacon strive to conciliate 
by explanation and personal kindness. Even 
the trifling civility of a bow was rudely unnoticed 
by Mr. Graff. 

Deacon P. now entered the distillery of his 
old friend. For the first time for years, its pro- 
prietor looked up with a nod and a smile of recog- 
nition. It was evident something unusual had 
softened his heart. ‘I have called,” said the 
deacon, “to ask if you can tell me who sent 
some wood and candles to my house to-day ?” 
“ Yes, sir, [ sent them.” ‘ You are very kind; 
but pray tell me how youcame todo so?” “ But 
first let me inquire if you really needed them ?” 
**Q, I cannot express to you how much.” ‘“ Well, 
then, I suppose I must explain,” said Mr. Graff. 
‘It’s all very singular, and sometimes seems 
very foolish. This morning, about 10 o’clock, 
as I was busy about my work, suddenly a voice 
seemed to say, ‘ Send some wood to Deacon P. ; 
he is in want!’ I was astonished. I could not 
believe you needed it. And I could not send it 
to you of all others. I tried to banish the 
thought, and went to work again more earnestly. 
But the voice, it seemed within me, said again 
with painful distinctness, ‘Send some wood to 
Deacon P.; he is in want!’ I scouted the idea 
as weak and silly ; a mere phantasy of the brain; 
but it was of no use; I had to succumb ; the more 
I ridiculed and fought it, the more vivid and 
irresistible was the impression, until to purchase 
peace, and in some awe, I confess, I bade John 
load his team with wood, and leave it at your 
door. For a moment I was at rest; but only for 
a moment. The imperative whisper came, ‘Send 
some candles!’ Said I to myself, this is too ab- 
surd. I will not gratify this whim ; but again I 
was so beset with the mandate, and so distressed 
and baffled in repelling it, that as a cheap way to 
get out of torment, I handed John a package of 
candles also. This matter has been in my mind 
ever since. Sometimes I have thought it almost 
a freak of insanity, and then again, such was the 
strange character of the impression, so unexpected, 
so powerful, and such the singular peace follow- 
ing compliance with its dictates, that I almost 
believe it to be supernatural.” 

‘‘ Tt is indeed the doings of Him who is won- 
derful in working,” replied Deacon P. “ It was 
about 10 o’clock, I well remember, that I plead 
with God for the very articles you sent me, in 
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an agony of wrestling I never knew before. It 
was -then, too, that my soul was filled with the 
conviction, that my prayer was heard, and relief 
would come.” 

The truth of this story is well attested; and 
an experience, similar in principle, may be found 
in the life of many a good man. Is not the 
principle equally applicable to communities? 
May not nations, trusting God in obedience to 
his word, rely with equal confidence on his 
promises for protection and safety? “When a 
man’s ways please God, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.” So let a na- 
tion, in its whole intercourse with other nations, 
act on the principles of the Gospel, in its spirit 
of justice and love, in accordance with its golden 
rule; and would not a single century’s uniform, 
undeviating pursuit of such a course, insure 
them against wrong and outrage, better than 
weapons of war ever have, or ever can ?—The 
Advocate of Peace. 
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Tuxke’s InTRODUCTION.—We would earnestly 
commend Samuel Tuke’s Introduction to his 
Selections from George Fox’s Epistles, to the 
careful perusal and serious attention of the 
younger class of our readers. They will find 
the character of George Fox truthfully drawn, 
and the-principles of our Religious Society 
incidentally portrayed with clearness. 


To oun AGENTS AND SusscriBers.—The 
general derangement of monetary affairs, and the 
depreciation of the paper currency in many 
places, have made it difficult, and even imprac- 
ticable in some cases, for our Agents and Sub- 
seribers to send their usual remittances. This 
state of things has so much improved that, in 
reply to letters received from various parts of the 
country, we may say, that most of the Bank 
Notes current in the Eastern States, and the 
Notes of the State Banks of Indiana and Ohio, 
will now be acceptable. When drafts can readily 
be obtained, at a small premium, on Banks in 
New York or Philadelphia, they form a safe and 
desirable mode of remitting subscriptions. 
































































































































THe SEPARATE YEARLY MEETING IN OBIO. 
—A pamphlet of twelve pages, entitled “A 
Letter addressed to the Clerk and Members of 
Uhio Yearly Meeting, by Joshua Maule, Colerain, 
Ohio, 1857,” has been sent to this office. 

The author, who is a highly respectable and 
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active member of the body of which Benjamin 
Hoyle is Clerk, appears to have addressed the 
latter privately, in the first instance, and has 
since made the letter public for the consideration 
of his fellow members. It refers especially to 
the course of B. Hoyle, as Clerk; giving the 
writer's sentiments thereon, and also exhibiting 
the transactions and condition of the meeting in 
the 10th month last. 

We furnished our readers a few weeks since, 
[see No. 7, current vol.] with some statements 
relating to such of those transactions as were of 
special interest to the members of our religious 
Society generally ; and further information from 
various sources has fully corroborated our ac- 
count, excepting a small mistake in respect to 
the reference of the Report from the Committee 
on the condition of members in Iowa and other 
Western States. This report was referred for 
further consideration next year to the Yearly 
Meeting itself, and not, as stated in the Review, to 
the Committee. This error arose from the mis- 
apprehension of a member of the meeting ; but 
the facts of great disunity in the meeting and 
strong opposition being made to the Report, ren- 
dering its reference necessary, remain unchanged. 

Charges having been widely circulated, both 
in this country and among Friends abroad, that 
our account of the proceedings of the meeting of 
which B. Hoyle is Clerk, much misrepresented 
them, and that on the part of our correspondents 
in Ohio, the misrepresentation was intentional, 
we deem it due to their integrity and to the 
character of the Review, to avail ourselves of 
some extracts from Joshua Maule’s letter, von- 
firmatory of our statements in every important 
particular. 


On the question of reading the certificate of a 
minister from the Yearly Meeting at Poplar 
Ridge, J. M. says: 


“T believe our late Yearly Meeting was favored 
with a measure of the cementing and gathering 
influence of the Head of the Church, very soon 
after it was opened on Second day morning, and 
while it was deliberating upon the serious subject 
of receiving the Friend that was with us from 
another Yearly Meeting in the important station 
of a gospel minister. And in and under that 
influence, the meeting came toa deliberate, clear 
judgment, largely expressed, to receive, and read 
his certificate ; there was no discussion, not one 
interposing voice of dissent, while the meeting 
quietly settled in this decision. Thou [B. Hoyle} 
first opposed it, and objected to reading his cer- 
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tificates, and yet told us thou hadst ‘sympathy 
and near unity with the Friend, and believed 
he was anointed for the work,’ &c. In this, 
several joined thee, ( who always evince a readi- 
iness to follow where thou leadest,) and expressed 
their unity with the Friend and his services; 
some of them saying, they believed he was with 
us In ‘right authority ;’ but they rejected his 
certificates, for the reason given by thyself, that 
we were not in correspondence with the meeting 
that had issued them. Who or what has prevented 
us from being in correspondence with that Yearly 
Meeting, which sends to us ‘anointed ministers,’ 
‘clothed with right authority’? By what 
authority dv we reject the ‘rightly anointed,’ 
as thou and others rejected the proper order and 
evidence of this Friend’s concern? Why do 
we refuse to own fellowship with meetings which 
have judged of the concern, and liberated those 
who are ‘anointed by the Master?’ For this 
Friend’s concern was laid before, and fully ap- 
proved by, the select Yearly Meeting of New 
York. Do we believe the Head of the Church 
sends his ‘ anointed ministers’ through a corrupt 
channel? ‘Thou artthe man,’ who hast to the 
utmost of thy ability, and thy authority has more 
than anything else, prevented our Yearly Meet- 
ing from being in correspondence with that of 
New York, [held at Poplar Ridge,] and now 
thou givest this as a reason for rejecting their 
ministers, who are clothed with right authority 
and ‘anointed for the work!’ Whata mockery 


this makes of our profession of being led and 
guided, in transacting the affairs of the Church, 
by the ‘ spirit of truth!’ ” 


We stated that the meeting encouraged this 
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minister to visit the constituent Meetings. 
this point, the letter continues :— 


‘The Friend informed the meeting, that his 
certificates explained his concern as something 
further than attending the Yearly Meeting; 
but as they had been refused, and his friends 
at home rejected, he did not know but he 
might be at liberty now to go home, (or to 
this effect.) This brought his opposers toa 
strait place ; they must either take the respon- 
sibility of sending home one clothed with ‘right 
authority,’ without performing the service that 
authority required of him, or they must author- 
ize him to prosecute hisconcern. This they did, 
contrary to our discipline and established order, 
which required the concern to be laid before the 
meeting by reading his certificate. They urged 
him to remain, and perform any service, attend 
and appoint meetings, &c., as he believed right.” 


The arguments used by the Clerk in his op- 
position to the reading of the certificate are thus 
stated by J. M. and will be found to agree with 
our account :— 


“Thy course in regard to correspondence was, I 
believe, equally subversive of the unity and har- 
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mony of the Society, and as opposed to the truth 


as the foregoing. Thou refused to acknowledge 
Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, ( who 
stood on the ground we did, and whom, I have 
understood, thou saidst after their separation, 
‘thou couldst own if thou couldst own thyself,’) 
and rejected their epistle which was on the table, 
because, as thou hast said in our Yearly Meeting, 
‘they had corresponded with New York and 
New England, and we might as well correspond 
with them all.’ There was no evidence before 
the meeting that this was the case; but thou 
hadst heard it out of doors; and no evidence, if 
they had done it, that the truth had not required 
it of them. But thou refused to read their 
epistle, (the epistle from the ‘smaller body’ of 
Baltimore, held at Nottingham,) because thou 
hadst heard they had done something which 
thou didst not like. The excellent recommenda- 
tion of our discipline is, that in transacting the 
affairs of the Church, we should be ‘careful to 
move and act under the immediate influence of 
the Spirit of Christ, in the pure love of the Gos- 
pel.’ According to my meagure, I have earnestly 
desired we might individually be made willing to 
be governed by His spirit, and leaving the ‘ Lo 
here’s and lo there’s,’ seek for and wait for the 
arising of that light and life in our meetings, 
which would enable us to come to true judgment. 

Thou again brought before the meeting those 
charges so often reiterated by thee against those 
bodies of Friends who have stood faithful for 
our doctrines and testimonies, and of whom our 
Yearly Meeting has officially declared, ‘we be- 
lieve they are endeavoring to maintain the same 
testimonies we are called upon to uphold.’ 
This has been continued and repeated in our 
Yearly Meeting, until it seems to me, (to use thy 
own words in the Yearly Meeting on another 
subject,) it has become a ‘loathsome disease.’ 
It always produces discussion and debate, and 
destroys whatever feeling of solemnity the meet- 
ing may be favored with. Taking the ground 
and using the words so often used, and so much 
worn by the Separatists, thou made that remark- 
able assertion, ‘that doctrines had nothing to do 
with the separation in New England; it was a 
mere matter of discipline !’ 

But thou saidst the ‘small body’ was right 
in the Monthly Meeting, and right in the Quar- 
terly Meeting, but wrong in the Yearly Meeting, 
because the Yearly Meeting concluded to leave 
it to the representatives from the other Quarters 
to decide which was the true Quarter of Rhode 
Island, and Friends refused to abide by the 
decision of the representatives. In leaving it to 
the representatives, I understood thee to include 
the whole meeting, and to condemn sound 
Friends because they did not afterwards submit 
to the decision of the representatives. * * * 

‘Thou told the meeting they ought to have re- 
mained where they were, that is, in connection 
with those who had departed from the faith of 
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the Society! To confirm this, thou quoted the 
text, ‘The scribes and pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat ; all therefore they bid you observe, that ob- 
serve and do, but do not ye after their works, Xe.’ 

Was not this command given during the 
time of fulfilment of the Mosaic law? of 
which it was also said by the Great Head of the 
Church, that ‘one jot or one title shall in no 
wise pass away till all be fulfilled?’ Was it not 
somewhat straining the application of the text, 
to apply it to Christians in our day, that they 
should submit in matters of conscience to the 
‘scribes and pharisees?’ of whom the Saviour 
also said, “they were blind guides :’ ‘Ye pay 
tithe of mint, and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith:’ ‘Ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men, for ye neither 
go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are 
entering to go in.’ Are we not under that dis- 
pensation, and to be governed by that authority, 
of which the apostles spoke when they were com- 
manded ‘not to speak or teach at all in the 
name of Jesus?*—‘but Peter and John 
answercd and said unto them, whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.’ My desire is that 
Friends may be everywhere encouraged, humbly 
to seek for ability and true wisdom, by which 
they may be mercifully enabled to stand faithful 
to our Christian testimonies, and strive to follow 
the example of those eminent apostles, Peter and 
John, in preference to the course thou sayest 
should be adopted, to obey the ‘scribes and 
pharisees.’ Had George Fox and his co-laborers 
made the application which thou hast of that 
text, and governed their actions by it, there had 
never been a Society of Friends.” 


On the subject of disowning those whom they 
call “ Separatists,”. and the course to be pursued 


in respect to members in Iowa, Joshua Maule 
Bays :— 


_ “Thou and those acting with thee continue 
in refusing to let a testimony go against 
those offenders who have forsaken our tes- 
timonies, violated our discipline, and for 
years have not attended our religious meet- 
ings. To confirm and establish this rule and 
others of similar character, which have been 
pressed upon the meeting, thou explained the 
principle we must be governed by; that a rule 
of action might be adopted by the concurrence 
of a part of the meeting, but it could not be 
dropped or changed only by the unanimous voice 
of the meeting! These rules, so firmly fixed, 
are the measures pursued by those who act with 
thyself in relation to correspondence, certificates 
of ministers, treating with offenders, &c., none 
of which have been adopted by the unity of the 
meeting, but by a few who have evinced a de- 
termination to make their acts and decisions ap- 
pear to be the acts of the body. Those rules, 
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thus laid down to govern our meetings, are 
altogether at variance with the profession we 
make of waiting for, and seeking to be directed 
by, the mind of Truth, what we should do and 
what we should leave undone. These rules are 
now sought to be extended to Iowa, to give sub- 
stantial evidence to faithful Friends there that 
we reject them, and are endeavoring to build up 
a partition wall between them and Friends around 
them, by refusing to certify our members who 
go thither, to their meetings; but the rule is to 
set up separate meetings among them, which, 
thou told the Yearly Meeting, would not be in 
connection with the meetings of Friends there, 
but are to be accountable to Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. It would have been more con- 
sistent with the precepts of the gospel, to have 
endeavored to strengthen and encourage them 
fsound and faithful Friends of the “smaller 
body” in Iowa} in the right support of the law 
and the testimony, and to have labored in love 
to gather them nearer to one another, in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship ; instead of encourag- 
ing divisions among them, by setting up separate 
meetings. These plans and rules appear intended 
to Le as comprehensive as were those made in 
the days of ‘Mordecai the Jew.’ The letters 
have gone forth among us, some written by those 
in authority in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to 
the same class in ours, advising ‘ that our Yearly 
Meeting should not strike hands with any other 
bodies of professors, however much they might 
feel themselves aggrieved.’ And the writing 
was circulated for the rejection of all the bodies 
of sound Friends, as it was formerly against the 
whole people of Mordecai.” 


We think our readers, after perusing the above 
extracts, will not be disposed to doubt the in- 
tegrity of our correspondents in Ohio, or the truth 
of our former statements; and they will probably 
agree with us that our remarks upon the “ divided 
and discordant state” of the body having B. 
Hoyle for its Clerk, are justified by the follow- 
ing sentences from the concluding paragraphs of 
J. Maule’s letter :— 


“Tt was a very painful and suffering Yearly 
Meeting to many honest-hearted Friends. It 
seemed that ‘‘the whole head was sick, and the 
whole heart faint;” yet out of this diseased 
state we are sending down to subordinate meet- 
ings a long minute of well-expressed words of 
advice; and perhaps not a word will appear in 
our minutes to show our actual state, and the 
travail and living concern of a large portion of 
the members for the consistent support of our 
established order. This course may deceive 
others, and perhaps ourselves, but it will not 
help any. 

If I have quoted any of thy expressions 
wrongly, I am open to correction. I have no 
desire to place thee in any position but such as 
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I honestly believe thou hast placed thyself in. 
It is with sorrow I write, exceedingly regretting 
there should be cause for writing these things. 
But I believe the truth requires it, and our con- 
dition demands it ?” . 

On the Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, the body thus sadly described by 
one of its concerned and prominent members, 
stands recorded as Ohio Yearly Meeting. All 
the other Yearly Meetings in this country, 
and those in England and Ireland, have sol- 
emnly refused to acknowledge it as such; and 
they recognise Ohio Yearly Meeting in a body of 
Friends which has been rejected by the controll- 
ing portion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It 
is clearly impossible that harmony and unity can 
exist between those Yearly Meetings and the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, while they, 
respectively, occupy their present antagonistic 
positions. The causes, too, which have produced 
discord and confusion in the Separate body in 
Ohio, are abundantly yielding the same bitter 
fruit among the members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. On the contrary, all the other Yearly 
Meetings, including the meeting in Ohio of which 
J. Binns is Clerk, are closely united in love, en- 
joying internal peace and a good degree of pros- 
perity, and acting harmoniously together for the 
support of those Christian doctrines and testi- 
monies which appertain to their profession as a 
religious Scciety. 

Can we do otherwise than most devoutly crave 
that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting may retrace 
the steps which have brought its members into 
great difficulty, and the Church into mourning, 
and thus be enabled “to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace ?” 

In 1849, a document, issued by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, declared that “ those Friends 
who compose the smaller body [in New England] 
continue to be entitled to the rights of member- 
ship, and to such acknowledgement by their 
brethren as may be necessary for securing the 
enjoyment of those rights.” At subsequent 
periods, the same Yearly Meeting refused to re- 
ceive Epistles from the separate meetings at 
Poplar Ridge and Nottingham ; thus rejecting all 
connection and intercourse with them. The 
“ smaller body’”’ in New England has, however, 
entered into correspondence and fellowship with 
those meetings, and has thus assumed a very 
different position from that which it occupied 
when those who compose it were recognised as 
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members of Society by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Indeed, it is not to be presumed that 
this recognition would have taken place under 
the circumstances which now exist, and how can 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting consistently con- 
tinue it. 

Again, in 1855, the body of which B. Hoyle 
is clerk was accepted in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting as the true Yearly Meeting of Ohio. 
But it is now found that, when that body last 
met, it received a minister from Poplar Ridge, 
appointed a meeting for him, and, without a dis- 
senting voice, encouraged him, as a minister, to 
visit its constituent meetings, thus fully acknow- 
ledging the authority of the Poplar Ridge Meet- 
ing which had furnished him with a certificate. 
It is true the form of reading this certificate 
was not complied with by the Clerk; but this 
could not materially affect the fact of his reception 
as a member and a minister; and besides, it is 
known that his certificate was read in several of 
the Monthly Meetings. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the position of 
the meeting of which B. Hoyle is Clerk, has 
become, in a constitutional sense, vitiated; and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting can no longer hold 
fellowship with it, without compromitting itself 
to a similar fellow shipwith the separatists whom 
it has disowned at Poplar Ridge. 


MARRIED, On the 20th of 10th month last, at Friends 
Meeting, Westland, Logan Co., Ohio, Jess Luovp, JR , 
of Marshall Co., Iowa, to Epira Dituinesam, of the 
former place. Also, at the same time and place, Ca- 
LEB Hatuaway, of Huron Co., Ohio, to Saran W. Dit- 
LINGHAM, Of the first named place. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Westriver, Wayne County, 
Indiana, on 26th of 11th month last, Wittiam Cuam- 
Ness, son of Jesse and Ruth Chamness, to MARTHA 
Ann Mopuin, daughter of William and Mildred Modlin, 
all of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


Digp, in Boston, on the 26th of last month, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law. Edward A. Frye, 
Mary C. Jones, widow of the late Charles Jones, of 
Brunswick, Me., aged nearly 42 years. 

The disease which terminated the earthly course of 
this dear friend, was of a very protracted and suffer- 
ing character, which, combined with her mental an- 
guish, on account of leaving a family of orpaan chil- 
dren, was exceedingly difficult for nature to endure. 
But through the efficacy of that saving grace, which 
overcometh all things, she was enabled to resign her- 
self, her beloved offspring and all things beside into 
the divine keeping, with unwavering faith believing 
that “all would be well.” She had much excellent 
advice to give her children and friends, took her final 
leave of them with firmness, and passed, as we doubt 
not, into the mansion prepared for her. 


——, In Philadelphia, 12th Mo., 25th, 1857, Guui- 
ELMA Morris Samira, only daughter of Robert Pearsall 
and Hannah Whitali Smith, aged 5 years and 4 months. 
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Diep, of pulmonary consumption, in Burrellville, 
R.I.,0n the 16th of last month, Smira Bartrey, a 
member and approved minister of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

Throughout his illness of more than three anda 
half years, he manifested true Christian resignation ; 
an increasing interest in the,welfare of the Church; 
an unwavering faith in the Saviour, and a hope which 
was, as an anchor to his soul, both sure and steadfast. 
On one occasion, when an unfavorable symptom in 
the progress of his disease was alluded to, he calmly 
remarked: “It is only an evidence that I am going 
home.” The day before his death he was heard ina 
feeble, yet audible voice in supplication, as follows: 
“ Oh, Father! if it be Thy will, release me; let me go, 
and receive me into Thy arms; if not, enable me to 
bear my allotted portion of suffering.” And soon 
after: “Oh! grant me an easy passage, whether it be 
now or at some future hour!” Nearly his last words 
to his family and friends, were: ‘Weep not for me.” 
By the example of his life and the triumph of the 
Christian hope in his death, his friends are admon- 
ished to follow him as he followed Christ. And may 
they not with propriety adopt the prayer of the 
Psalmist: “Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, 
and the faithfnl fail from among the children of men.” 









































































































































——, On the 3d ult., at the residence of Absalom 
Dennis, Wayne Co., Indiana, after a protracted illness, 
in the 39th year of her age, Mary Corrin, (a member 
of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana,) daughter of 
John and Abigal Coffin, late of North Carolina. This 
dear Friend manifested much patience and resignation 
to the Divine will, her spirit seemed to be clothed 
with prayer, both vocal and mental, and through 
abundant mercy was enabled to say that she saw 
nothing in her way. 



























































EXECUTIVE REPORTS. 








REporT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 





Postmaster General Brown’s Report is very 
voluminous. Mr. Brown states that since he 
entered upon the Administration of the Depart- 
ment, he has ventured on no new theories, nor 
attempted any innovations on a well-tried system. 

‘He calls particular attention to the fact that while 
but 8,146 Post Offices were established in the 
twenty years from 1827 to 1847, the number 
established in ten years, from 1847 to 1857, was 
11,444—being an increase of 3,298 in just one- 
half of the former period. During the last fiscal 
year, 1,725 offices have been established, and 
704 discontinued, being a net increase of 1,021. 
The number of Postmasters appointed during the 
year was 8,680; of which 4,767 were to fill 
vacancies occasioned by resignations. The total 
number of Post Offices in the United States at 
this time is 27,148, of which 368 are of the class 
denominated Presidential, the incumbents being 
subject to appointment by the President and 
Senate. On the 30th of June last, 7,888 mail 
routes were in operation, with an aggregate length 
of 242,601 miles; of which 22,530 miles were 
by railroad, 15,245 by steamboats, and 49,329 
by coach. The total annual transportation of 
mails was 74,906,067 miles, costing $6,622,046. 
The cost of transportation was relatively as fol- 
lows : By railroad, ten cents and five mills per 










































































































































































mile ; by steamboat, twenty-two cents a mile; by 
coach, seven cents and four mills a mile. 
length of railroad routes has been increased 
2,207 miles, and the length of steamboat routes 
is incgeased by 294 miles. 
contractors is 6,576. The stage coaches are going 
more and more out of fashion ; during the year, 
the length of coach routes has been reduced 1,124 
miles, and the annual transportation 24,061 
miles. The cost of the Utah routes was increased 
$17,500, by the allowance of additional pay, 
without increased service, on the route between 
Salt Lake and San Pedro. 
railroad service (amounting to 2,458,648 miles) 
is set forth in tabular form in the report, with an 
exhibit of the additional expense thereby incurred, 
amounting to $249,458 during the year. 
pared with the service last year, there appears a 
decrease of 791 miles in the length of routes, 
and of 823,034 miles in the annual transporta- 
tion, while the cost is increased $120,044. 





The 


The number of mail 


The extension of 


Com- 


In 


New York, railroad transportation has increased 


293,328 miles, while steamboat service has de- 


creased 161,664 miles, and coach service has 
fallen off 143,384 miles, but with an increased 
cost in the latter amounting to $12,642. The 
receipts of the Department for the year were 
$7,353,591, and the expenditures, 11,508,057. 
Allowing for certain special provisions on the 
account of revenue and expenditure, the deficit 
is stated at $3,453,718.40. The increase of ex- 
penses this year is 5 per cent. in the amount of 
annual transportation, and 9 7-10 per cent. in 
cost. 

The estimates for 1858 are as follows: Expen- 
ditures, $12,053,247; revenue, $10,584,074 ; 
leaving the sum of $1,469,173 to be appropriated 
by Congress to defray the expenditures of the 
coming year. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The Government spent this last fiscal year, ending 
June 30th, 1857 $70,822,722 


On the civil list $27,531,922 
Interior Department 4,358,274 
War Department 19,261,774 


Navy Department 12,726,856 

Public Debt 5,943,896 

The budget of expenditure for the current fiscal 
year, to end June 30, 1858, is 


made $74,963,058 
Actual first quarter $23,714,528 
Estimates three quar- 

ters 51,248,530 


The balance in the treasury at the beginning 
of the year, July 1, was $17,710,114 


Revenue to 30th September 20,929,819 
Estimated to 30th June 36,750,000 
Total 75,389,933 


This would leave $426,875, provided the revenue 
is not over-estimated, nor the expenditure under- 
rated; to provide against which contingencies, 
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and to guard the public credit, the Secretary asks' moving. So great is the increase of travellers, 
for authority to employ Treasury notes, not to| thatif there were a necessity of returning to the 
exceed the sum of $20,000,000. The customs| old system of conveying them, it could not be 
revenue for the first quarter was $18,573,729. | done, unless the passengers paid, altogether, sixty 
The Secretary calculates on only $33,000,000 | millions annually. At present they, with “goods,”’ 
for the remaining nine months. Instead of|are conveyed for twenty millions. That was the 
$231,000,000 in dutiable merchandise for the|sum realized in 1854. The difference of cost is 
year, entered for consumption, (as the first quar-| forty millions, which sum, as Mr. Robert Ste- 
ter would indicate,) he looks for no more than| phenson remarks, exceeds by 50 per cent. the 
$174,000,000, owing to the recent revulsion. | interest of the National Debt! 
The land and miscellaneous revenues of the year} There is something startling in the fact that in 
he sets down at $6,006,090, of which $2,356,090 | little more than a quarter of a century, a full 
was realized the first quarter. third of the amount of the capital of the debt 
The public debt was reduced on the Ist of| has been expended, on about ten thousand miles 
July to $29,060,386. The Department has since|of railway. The length is about half the diame- 
purchased $3,895,232, leaving the amount out-/ ter of the globe, and exceeds that of a dozen of 
standing $25,165,154. the longest rivers in Europe. The grandeur of 
The Department has collected anew the rail- | figures is to be seen in individual lines, as well as 
way capital and debt of the country. These} in the general system. The capital of the North- 
amount— Western is over three-and-thirty millions, and 


In capital 


$491,435,661 
In debt 


417,243,664 
Total 908,679,328 
The annual income is reported at $48,406,488. 
Interest on the debt, $25,093,203. 


its annual revenue is about a third of its capital. 
Its servants are more numerous than some armies 
that have fought decisive battles; they amount 
to thirteen thousand. The stations on this single 
line are about three hundred and fifty. Upwards 
of two hundred thousand trains, annually, con- 
vey, (in round numbers, ) ten millions of passen- 


Prem the London Atbenoem. gers, and run over, in the time, nearly as many 
HOW THEY WENT BY ROAD, AND HOW THEY GO millions of miles. Accounting to each passen- 
BY RAIL. ger the number of miles traversed by him, the 

[Concluded from page 255. sum total to all, still annually, is two hundred 

When George Stephenson spoke of a locomo- | and forty-two millions. This company has inter- 


tive running from Newcastle to London at the| changed by traffic with sixty-one railways, and 


rate of fifteen miles an hour, there was not a| five million tons of goods and coals find an easy 
stage-coachman on that line of road, who heard | and rapid conveyance that would have astounded 
of the remark, who did not pity the poor gentle-| the west countryman, who thought that roads 
man who made it. When the engineer devel-| were only of use to the laboring wain ! 
oped his plan before a Parliamentary Committee,| ‘‘ Men shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
men of the mightiest intellect and men with | shall be increased,” said the Prophet, and truly 
little or none, combined to overwhelm him with | that period may be said to have arrived. At the 
reproach, ridicule and contempt. Periodicals,| very height of “coaching” all the journeys 
remembering that mails and stages, runving ten| throughout the year, made- by passengers in 
miles an hour, were occasionally overturned, re- | coaches, long and short, did not reach six millions. 
luctantly yielded to the iron road, but they| A year ago, one hundred million separate journeys 
prayed the Legislature to forbid a greater speed | were accomplished by travellers, and with casual- 
than eight or ten miles an hour. “ Ruin,” was| ties bearing the proportion of about one in every 
the burthen of the elegy chanted by the respect- | seven millions of passengers. Ten thousand stages 
able majority who hated innovation. and a hundred and fifty thousand horses would 
There are many yet who can very well remem- | hardly suffice for our moving population now-a- 
ber the starting of the various coaches from the | days. 
different extremities of the town, “down,” to| It may be accepted as a fact, that but for the 
their several destinations in the country. There} rail, the Cheap Postage system could not have 
was much confusion and uncertainty, the latter| been carried out. It wants two years to make 
especially ; for passengers who had not booked|up three quarters of a century since the first 
their places were not sure of finding room, and | mail coach was set up at Bristol. Previous to 
the different claims of “‘ goods,’’ and “luggage,” | that, horses, or carts, both equally easy of being 
often led to a traveller being separated from his| plundered, conveyed the “ correspondence” of 
possessions. When the “long coaches’ had| those who kept up intercourse by letters. How 
left, and it was very rare that above four went to| confined that intercourse was may be seen in the 
one city, there was little business at the coach | circumstance, that it was no uncommon occur- 
office, except with passengers to the intermediate | rence for the London bag to arrive at Edinburgh 
distances, till the evening. There were then | with a single letter therein! Now, above 21,000 
busy hours; now we have busy days, and’everybody ! letters from the south are daily delivered in that 
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city. Many thousands pass through, and there- 
with may be noticed the 12 or 13,000 newspapers, 
and about balf that number of books and parcels 
conveyed by the rail. At the time of the establish- 
ment of mail coaches, the Post Office revenue 
was only 146,000/. annually. In half a century | 
the revenue exceeded 2,000,000/. sterling! The | 
mail trains have enabled the office to successfully 
bear the decreased and uniform postage. With | 
the old horsed mails, the outlay would have been | 
too great to admit of the sacrifice, and thus the, 
iron road is beneficial, not only to passengers, but , 
to those who are represented by their cheaply | 
sped missives. In 1838, the whole of the Lon- | 
don letters were carried off to the country by | 
twenty-eight mail coaches ; each took about 34 | 
ewt. of letters and papers. But now on one ond 
of road alone, the London and North Western, 
there is rot only a flying post cflice, but it is 
nightly followed by six or eight vans, conveying 
the correspondence and papers addressed to per- 
sons residing within the districts adjacent to this 
single line. 

The coach proprietors generally passed for 
“‘ moneyed men,”’ but what was all their wealth, 
real or fancied, to that of the railway proprietors, 
asabody? Including Scotland and [reland, 
and reckoning the “‘sidings,’”’ we have 18,000 
miles of road. For the accomplishment of this 
mighty work, Parliament has avthorised the 
raising of nearly 400,000,000/. sterling !— 
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Nearly 300,000,000/. have been actually realized. 
That stupendous sum represents more than a 


third of the National Debt, and is more than 
four times the amount of ull the real property in 
Great Britain. Truly may it be said, that what 
that sum has purchased is of far more apparent 
value than what was gained by the millions sunk 
in two years at Sebastopol. 

Neither travellers, nor mere excursionists, pro- 
bably dwell much on the majesty, or the cost, of 
the works by which they are enabled to “fly ” 
to their respective destinations. When Johnson 
told Voltaire he was going to the Hebrides, the 
French author looked astounded, and congratu- 
lated himself on the fact, that the Englishman 
could not compel him to travel also to a remote 
and barbarous district,—to almost within sight of 
which travellers are now safely and swiftly con- 
ducted by rail within the limits of a single day! 

To accomplish ends like this, we have achieved 
works which neither Roman nor Egyptian could 
contemplate with scornful indifference. Our tun- 
nels are above seventy miles in extent. During 
twenty-five years we have built railway bridges at 
the rate of a thousand yearly. All the other 
bridges in England do not equal this number. 
As to earthworks, we can hardly understand them 
when we are told that 550,000,000 cubic yards 
number their extent We can better imagine the 
achievement when we are told that if the earth 
thus moved could be conveyed to one spot, there 
would be raised there a mountain half a mile in 
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diameter, and a mile and a half in height. That 
the work is‘appreciated by the public is certain 
by this fact alone,—that two and a half miles of 
railway are covered every second throughout the 
year! We speak on the authority of Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, from whose writings we gather that 
the locomotives now in use, upwards of 5000, 
would cover, in a line, above thirty miles of 
ground. The vehicles of various sorts, over 
150,000, would reach 500 miles, and the value 
of the rolling stock alone amounts to 25,000,0007. 
sterling! We have spoken of one company re- 
taining a little army of servants. The united 
companies retain a “ host,”’ amounting altogether, 
servants and officers, to about 100,000. Weare 
afraid to bewilder our readers with the millions 
of sacks of coke that are consumed, but we shall 
sufficiently express the amount, perhaps, when 
we say, that on the roads, in these British Isles, 
four tons of coal and twenty tons of water are 
flashed into steam every minute throughout the 
year! Here is a fact for a man to think of with 
awe, by whatever class he travels. 

The charm worked is equal to the mighty 
magic employed for its achievement. What line 
of old stages could compare with carriages carry- 
ing 120,000,000 of passengers yearly? Reck- 
oning fourteen to the ton, the total weight may 
be easily ascertained. It is accomplished with a 
speed, safety and general success, which continue 
to keep the emeriti charioteers in despair; pas- 
sengers and goods pay for their transit by the 
magnificent fare of 20,000,000/. annually! 

There has been, and is, some great outlay the 
other way, before travellers could be carried at a 
few half-pence per mile, which run up in their 
total to the millions of pounds above mentioned. 
14,000,0007. sterling were expended in acts of 
parliament alone,—for permission to begin the 
work! We have said that the capital raised 
amounted to nearly 300,000,000. A quarter of 
this was expended in the purchase of land and 
conveyancing, that is, for localities to begin upon. 
This was only a preparatory proceeding. Before 
the system was fully developed the following little 
items had to be provided :—First, 26,000,000 
sleepers,” which are so far from being of the 
stable character implied by their name, that 
they disappear at the rate of 2,000,000 every 
year. The rails, too, which reckon, like every 
other railway item, by millions, have to be re- 
placed at the rate of 20,000 tons a year. Coal 
and iron are used up to an extent which makes 
thinkers look with anxiety towards our mines; 
they may look, too, as anxiously towards the 
forests. We have mentioned the “sleepers.” 
To provide these alone requires the felling of 
300,000 trees annually. 5,000 acres of forest 
must be yearly cleared to provide the necessary 
quantity of sleepers,—of which a good sized tree 
will produce but six. 

Then, after speaking of the number of regular 
retainers by the various companies, we must not 
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forget that the lines give employment to 50,000 
persons besides. Reckoning officers, servants, 
workmen called into activity by the railway sys- 
tem, their wives and families, we have about half 
a million persons, or 1 in 50 of the whole popu- 
lation, who depend directly or indirectly on the 
rail. The coaching system never, even in pro- 
portion, accomplished anything equally beneficial. 
But the stages scarcely conveyed in a year the 
numbers now carried in a fortnight. A curious 
statistical calculation has been made with respect 
to differences like these. For instance:— 
111,000,000 persons travel yearly twelve miles, 
taking half an hour to do so. The stage went over 
the same distance in an hour and a half. The 
hours thus saved by the number above stated are 
equal to 38,000 years. Supposing these econo- 
mists of time to be men who work eight hours a 
day, at 3s. per day for their labor, we have an 
apparent saving of 2,000,000/. per annum. The 
actual saving is, no doubt, very great. It is 
within our remembrance when a man could not 
go to Brentford from London under half a crown. 
The double journey, and a very slow one, made 
the expense so great, as to place that locality, 
(and others like it, with respect to London,) be- 
yond the limits to which a working man could go 
for pleasure. He could not take his family with 
him at a much less cost than his week’s wages. 
Now, he may travel five times the distance for 
half the money,—namely, to Reading. There 
are occasions when he may journey even further, 
at a lower rate; and these occasions are more 
frequent than were those exceptional cases in 
opposition coach periods, when travellers were 
allured by promises of being conveyed for nothing, 
and being treated with a bottle of wine into 
the bargain. 

The stage coach still keeps possession of some 
of our hilly or mountainous districts. In most 
of these places the system is well carricd out ; in 
none more so than on the 100 miles of road 
between Dunkeld and Inverness. The distance 
is accomplished in a long summer’s day; and 
some idea of the costly nature of the system will 
be conveyed by the fact that these 100 miles re- 
quire an establishment of 200 horses, for the up 
and down journeys, and for supply in case of 
accidents. Vast as are the expenses of the rail- 
way system, wherever it has come into compe- 
tition with the stage, it has beat the latter off 
the road; chiefly because it can convey a multi- 
tude of passengers without being put to much 
more cost than if only a few were carried along 
the line. And then it can carry them at the 
rate of forty or fifty miles an hour! Whata 
contrast does that present with the slow progress 
of the first excursionist, the patient Asclepiades, 
who travelled abroad, seated on the back of a 
cow, and lived on her milk by the way! 


It is wise not to seek a secret; and hones inot 
to reveal one. 
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LIFE, DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


A shadow moving by one’s side, 
That would a substance seem,— 

That is, yet is not—though descried— 
Like skies beneath the stream ; 

A tree that’s ever in the bloom, 
Whose fruit is never ripe ; 

A wish for joys that never come— 
Such are the hopes of Life. 


A dark, inevitable night, 
A blank that will remain ; 

A waiting for the morning light, 
When waiting is in vain ; 

A gulf where pathway never led 
To show the depth beneath; 

A thing we know not, yet we dread — 
That dreaded thing is Death. 


The vaulted void of purple sky 
That everywhere extends, 

That stretches from the dazzled eye, 
In space that never ends; 

A morning, whose uprisen sun 
No setting e’er shall see ; 

A day that comes without a noon,— 
Such is Eternity. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpoo 
are to the 12th ult. Financial matters in London were 
improving. The funds were rising, and gold was 
flowing into the bank from various sources. Never- 
theless, numerous failures still occurred. On the con- 
tinent, monetary affairs continued generally in a 
gloomy condition. At Hamburg, the city government 
had established a “‘ Discount Bauk,” with a capital of 
15,000,000 marks banco, (about $5,000,000.) This 
afforded partial relief, but the difficulties were still 
pressing. The National Bank of Vienna had come to 
the nid of Hamburg by a loan of 10,000,000 marks 
banco at 6 per cent, to be repaid in a year. A Berlin 
letter states that the disturbing influence of the 
American panic had extended as far as Warsaw, where 
several manufacturers had failed. The bullion in the 
Bank of France was increasing, and a further reduc- 
tion of the discount rate was anticipated. 


Encianp.—The Bank Indemnity bill had passed the 
House of Commons, had gone through a second read- 
ing in the House of Lords, and would pass that body 
without opposition. 

A large and influential meeting had been held in 
London, to consider the subject of the government of 
India, at which resolutions and a petition to Parlia- 
ment against the continuance of the governing power 
in the East India Company were adopted. One of 
the resolutions also affirmed reform in the representa- 
tive system of England to be the only security for the 
good government of India. 


France.—An extraordinary decree has been issued 
granting a credit of 1,000,000 francs towards alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of the unemployed workmen. 

The long propo ed French expedition to China, com- 
prising a land force of 3,000 men, was said to be about 
to sail, in consequence of pressing letters from the 
French Admiral at Canton. A project has been started 
to connect England and France by a iron bridge over 
the Straits of Dover, like that over the Menai Strait 
in Wales. It is proposed that the bridge shall rest 
upon pillars 500 feet high, so that the largest ships 
may pass under it. The greatest depth of the channel 
is stated to be 120 feet, and its average 80 feet. 
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Spam.—An amnesty has been granted by the 
government to political offenders, and to persons con- 
demned to light punishment. The Queen has given 
birth to a son, who is the heir to the throne. 


Russta.—The government is said to have peremp- 
torily denied the right claimed by Austria and Eng- 
land, under the treaty of Paris, of interdicting Russia 
from blockading Circassian ports. 

The governor of East Siberia has been endeavoring 
to trace and open a commercial road to China; from 
the trade with which country and the United States 
much benefit is anticipated to Siberia. The last official 
accounts, however, indicate that the Chinese govern- 
ment has not received either the Russian or other 
foreign embassies, but is rather disposed to cancel all 
existing treaties with other nations, and to declare war 
against them if pressed. It is reported to have de- 
manded of Russia the evacuation of the Chinese terri- 
tory of which that power had taken possession on the 
banks of the Amoor. 

The production of coal in Russia has centupled in 
the last ten years, though the mining takes place only 
in the vicinity of iron works. The beds are veryrich, 
40,000,000 pounds of coal were extracted in 1856 in 
the government of Peria. A submarine telegraph is 
to be constructed, uniting Russia and Sweden. 


Turxey.—A meeting of the clergy and most influen- 
tial members of the Greek church, have reselved to 
offer a petition to the Sultan requesting a greater 
guarantee for the free exercise of their religion. The 
Greek subjects of European Turkey are said to be in 
an agitated state, and becoming more conscious of 
their power; while in the Asiatic portion of the em- 
pire, the hatred of the Mohammedans against the 
Christians is increasing, and extends even to the 
Sultan, who is suspected of unfaithfulness to his reli- 
gion. Hence arises great difficulty in enforcing meas 
ures of toleration. The Mohammedans of the East 
are said to be generally arming themselves, and a 
general out-break is apprehended. 


Ixp1a.—News from Bombay to 11th month 17th. 
Generals Havelock and Outram had about 1400 effec- 
tive troops at Lucknow, but were completely sur- 
rounded by the rebels, whose numbers were estimated 
at from 50,000 to 70,000. Gen. Campbell’s force was 
variously stated at from 1500 to 5000 ; and Gen. Grant, 
with 5000 more, was near Lucknow awaiting his ar- 
rival to attempt the relief of the besieged. 


Mrxico.—By a sudden and bold movement in the 
city of Mexico on the 17th ult., the Constitution was 
overthrown, the Federal Congress and Supreme Court 
broken up, and Comonfort declared absolute Dictator, 
with power to call an extraordinary Congress. Vera 
Cruz and other cities have united with the new order 
of things, and the people generally are said to have 
accepted it gladly. 

Nicaracua.—Walker has been captured, with 150 
of his men, by an expedition from the U. S. frigate 
Wabash, under the orders of Com. Paulding. Walker 
has been sent home on parole, and the men placed on 
board the sloop-of-war Saratoga, to be conveyed to 
Norfolk. Walker, on arriving at New York, surren- 
dered himself to the U. 8S. Marshal, and was taken to 
Washington, where by direction of the Secretary of 
State, he was released from custody, to await judicial 
action on his case. The river and lake steamers on 
the San Juan, which had been taken by Walker, 
were recaptured and placed in charge of the American 
Consul. Fort Castillo had been capured by Walker, 
and was still held at the last accounts, by fifty 
Americans, who thus had ommand of the river. . Gen. 
Martinez, who bad been elected President of Nicara- 
gua, had sent @ force to retake it, and was also 

preparing for war on Costa Rica. 
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Domestic.—The territorial legislature of Kansas 
adopted a resolution re-affirming the Topeka consti- 
tution as the choice of the people, and the only cor- 
stitution for the State of Kansas, and directed this 
resolution sent to the President, Congress and the 
Governors of all the States for information. It passed 
a bill for organizing a militia, under the supervision 
of a board of officers elected by the legislature, the 
Governor of the territory being a member of the board 
and commander in chief. This act was vetoed by 
Gov. Stanton, but repassed over the veto. An act 
repealing the law by which the Lecompton conven- 
tion was created, is reported to have been also vetoed 
and repassed. Provision was made by law for a fair 
submission of the Lecompton constitution to a popu- 
lar vote, on the 4th inst., allowing the three forms of 
voting for the constitution with slavery, for the con- 
stitution without slavery, or against the constitution. 
A law was also passed to punish election frauds. 
Gov. Denver has assumed his post, and issued an 
address to the people, exhorting them to appeal to 
the ballot box for the settlement of their difficulties. 
The election of the 21st ult. is reported to have re- 
sulted in favor of “the constitution with slavery ;” but 
the returns are necessarily too meagre, as yet, for 
certainty on this point. 


The President’s instructions to J. W. Denver as Sec- 
retary and acting-Governor of Kansas, have been com- 
municated tothe Senate and published. He is instructed 
to employ the troops, should the civil power be found 
insufficient, to protect the elections of the 21st ult. and 
26th inst., authorized by the convention, and also to 
protect the territorial legislature during its sessions, 
and any election which it may authorize. The letter 
refers to the reports of an intention to organize a gov- 
ernment under the Topeka constitution, and says that 
‘should the attempt be made, and lead to a practical 
collision with the territorial authorities, the authority 
of the government must necessarily be maintained ;” 
and that any attempt, from whatever quarter, to inter- 
fere by violence with any election authorized either 
by the convention or the legislature, must be resisted. 
lt is vitally important, it adds, that the people of 
Kansas, and they only, should have the full determi- 
nation of the question now before them; while it de- 
nies any power of the territorial legislature to in- 


terfeie with the elections ordered by the conven- 
tion. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has fixed three per 
cent. as the rate of interest for the new Treasury 
Notes, and will issue $6,000,000 as speedily as pos- 
sible, in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 

At the last accounts from the Utah expedition, 
llth mo. 7th, ali the troops were concentrated near 
Fort Bridger, in comparatively comfortable quarters. 
Many of their animals were lost on the road, but the 


grass was then covered with snow enough to prevent 
its being burnt. 


Cuneress.—In the Senate on the 23d ult., the various 
subjects discussed in the President's Message were 
referred to the appropriate committees. Senators 
Stuart, of Mich., and Broderick, of Cal., expressed 
their views on the Kansas question, opposing the 
Lecompton convention, and coinciding with the 
course of Senator Douglass. A number of documents 
relative to Kansas affairs were sent by the President, 
in response to a resolution of the Senate. The House 
of Representatives, after considerable debate, adopted 
a resolution directing the Committee on Territories 
to inquire into the expediency of immediately ex- 
cluding J. M. Bernhisel, the delegate from Utah, 
from his seat in the House, on account of the state ot 
rebeHion existing in that territory. Both Houses 
adjourned to the 4th inst. 





